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CANTON. 


This is one of the most populous and 
yealthy cities of China, and until within 
afew years, was the only place in China 


It is enclosed by a high wall between 
fur.and five miles in extent. Buta 
great proportion of the inhabitants live 
wutside the walls, many thousand pas- 
sing their lives in boats of various kinds 
inthe harbor. 

The country in the vicinity is diversi- 

fed with hills and valleys, towns and vil- 
hges, high towers, temples and houses of 
nandarins. Itis delightfully watered by 
lakes, canals and small branches of the 
river Ta; all of which are almost literal- 
lycovered with boats and juuks. 
“The population of Canton has been es- 
jimated at a million and a half, and from 
that number down to one hundred thousand. The truth 
probably lies between these two extremes. 

The most prominent building in the above picture of 
Canton, as seen from the harbor, aré the British factories, 
or stores, where most of the foreign trade is carried on. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE ORPHANS. 


“Tell us a story, mother, do please tell us a story ;” 
such was the humble appeal made to Mrs. Wilmington, as 
she sat one cold stormy evening around her glowing fire, 
nor was it possible for her to resist the pleading looks of 
Emily, that spoke more than words, or the bewitching 
smile of little Clara, who readily joined in the proposal. 
Frank also thought mother could not be better employed, 
ad all were in favor of a long story but the youngest, 
litle George, who thought if it was very long, he wouid 
not hear the last of it, as he would not be permitted to 
stup. As the merry, light-hearted group all expressed 
their different opinions with regard to the story, and all 
seemed in favor of one, who could resist gratifying them. 
Mrs. Wilmington could not, and so she told them for that 
evening at least, she would gratify them; and as soon as 
their mirth had in some degree subsided, she began as 
follows : 

“In asmall and retired part of the village of N ’ 
lived a highly respectable widow lady, by the name of 
Burnam; at the time my tale commences, this lady was 
the talk of the village, for she had on one fine July morning 
taken the stage and rode off nobody knew where nor 
Wherefore. The gossips of the village had now something 
totalk of, and at every tea-table, inquiries were going on 
like the following: ‘‘ Where can Mrs. Burnam have 
gone.” “‘ Have you any idea.” ‘Strange things hap- 
pen now a days.” Mrs. Burnam’s departure was quite 
sudden. Various conjectures had been made, but all to 
no purpose; this however was of short duration, for on a 
very pleasant morning, between daylight and dark, the 
same stage left Mrs. Burnam at her own door, yet not 
alone; she had with her two twin children, girls, about 
tight years of age. ‘They were dressed in the deepest 
mourning, bearing a slight resemblance to Mrs. Burnam, 
and many supposed them to be some relation to her. Quite 
anumber were determined to find out what that connex- 
ion was, and the day after Mrs. Burnam had returned, she 
had many callers who before had not noticed her; but 
they came out of mere curiosity, and they resolved to 
find out if possible, who the little girls were that came 
with Mrs, Burnam, together with a description of her 
journey and its results. But Mrs. Burnam thought as they 
came out of curiosity, they might return with as much as 
they came, and therefore after asking innumerable ques- 
tions, all of which were evaded as much as possible by 
Mrs. B., they departed, thinking no doubt that Mrs. Burn- 
am was the most unsocial woman with which they were 
acquainted. 

_ Mrs, Burnam had no particular reason for keeping the 
inquisitive class of people from finding out what they wish- 
€d, and soon the following history of her journey and 
things concerned with it, were known in the little village 
ofN—___.. Mrs. Burnam had received a letter from 
her widowed sister, (the mother of two children,) expres- 
Sing a wish to see her, as she thought her time on earth 
Was short. Mrs. Burnam’s departure was on this account ; 
she arrived time enough to see her sister before she died, 

















who resigned her two dear girls to the care of this estima- 
ble lady, together with a request that her earthly remains 
might be laid by the side of her husband, in their native 
village, so that their children could visit their graves. 
The children were both handsome in the general estima- 
tion of beauty; many people thought it impossible for two 
children that bore such a very slight resemblance to one 
another, to be twins; but their beauty differed. Emily 
was a brunette, with black eyes and glossy hair, that con- 
trasted well with the bright bloom upon her cheek. Ma- 
ry was a great contrast to her sister, her complexion 
was of transparent whiteness, deep blue eyes, shaded by 
long silken eyelashes, and dark brown ringlets, that fell 
gracefully over her delicately formed neck and shoulders. 
Deprived of mother and also of father at this very early 
age, their little bosoms were filled with grief. They had 
been the constant companions of their mother, and al- 
though her health had for some time been quite poor, they 


were totally unaware of the great change that was about to 


take place. 

But the grief of children soon wears away, and although 
they could never forget they had lost a kind and affection- 
ate mother, under the tender care of Mrs. Burnam, their 
grief was in some degree alleviated. For some weeks they 
staid constantly by the side of Mrs. Burnam; but about 
the first of September, on a fine morning, the teacher of 
the village school, Mrs. Brown, was called out of the room 
a short time afier the scholars had assembled, and soon 
after came in leading the two timid little strangers, Mary 
and Emily, by the hand. The children welcomed them 
kindly, and although at first they refused to join in the 
games and pastimes of the other children, before long they 
were as familiar with the rules and privileges of the school, 
and as much interested as any other girls in the school. 
Many a time have I seen them when returning home from 
the pleasures of an afternoon’s ramble, elated with happi- 
ness, and talking of the little occurrences of the after- 
noon, their countenances beaming with life and animation. 

Who thought then, or could have thought that aught 
of sorrow had crossed their path. But although in com- 
pany with their companions and friends, you would 
not have thought that they were ever sad, yet they had 
their hours of sorrow ; when they heard their companions 
calling the endearing name of father, mother, they would 
then think, and where is our father and mother, alas! deep 
buried in the cold damp ground! Then it was that their 
thoughts went bick to by-gone days, when they too, had a 
father and a mother. 

Of their father they had but a slight recollection; but 
that dear, affectionate mother, for whom they mourned so 
deeply, her memory could never be erased from their 
minds, and every word, thought, or deed that appertained 
to that dear devoted being, was held sacred by the two 
lovely Orphans. 

As time passed swiftly on, making great and varjous 
changes in the little village of N , the Orphans grew 
in beauty and goodness as well as in years, buoyant and 
full of hopes, they had reached their 18th year. Buta 
new sorrow was destined to await them; they were about 
to be deprived of their aunt, Mrs, Burnam, the one that 
had been their sole friend and protector, through sickness 
and health, for so many long years. Her sickness was of 
short duration, and after about a week of extreme suffer- 
ing, she yielded up her breath to God who gave it. 

She died happy, in the belief that she had done her duty 
by the children of her departed sister. Mrs. B. had left 
considerable property, to be equally divided between Mary 
and Emily, who thought it better to remove to the city of 
L , and board with some acquaintances of theirs. 
After settling all affairs, they walked into the church-yard, 











to take a last farewell of all that was dearto them. They 
drew near to the graves of their parents, and their aunt, 
with feelings fraught with grief, that they must so soon 
leave all that was mortal of those that were dear to them. 
They stood silent for some time, as if occupied with their 
own thoughts ; but Mary at last, her voice faltering as she 
did so, placed her arms about her sister, and said, * my 
sister, all that were near and dear to us, all that we loved, 
are silently and sweetly reposing beneath the sod; the 
damp cold grave is their bed; over them bends the willow 
and the ash tree, and, my sister, we are solitary as it were, 
in this wide, wide world; there is none that care for us 
now—all are gone, and we trust to a better world, where 
pain and sorrow cannot enter.” At this they gave way to 
their feelings by a burst of tears, and it was sometime be- 
fore either spoke; but at last Emily said, ‘we are indeed 
solitary, and alone, and Oh, Mary, to think that we never, 
never more can see our dear aunt, can never Jisten to het 
instructions again, is very sad. Mary, when I saw our 
dear mother committed to the grave, I thought that my 
grief could never be exceeded. Then I was but a child; 
but now we must part with our aunt, who has so long sym- 
pathised with us in our trouble, and sought to comfort us. 
Oh! she was too good for this world.” They staid in 
the graveyard long after the sun’s decline, conversing 
about the qualities of the deceased, for they were aware 
that a long time must intervene before they again visited 
those lowly graves, perhaps never, and when they depart- 
ed, they felt a hallowed reverence for the place that was 
now dearer to them than any other spot upon the earth. 

Many years have passed swiftly by, and Emily has be- 
come the wife of a very respectable merchant in the city 
of L Mary could never be separated from her sis- 
ter, and she resided with her, much to the satisfaction of 
her husband ; whatever changes come over Mary and Em- 
ily (for I must still call them by that name) they will nev- 
er. forget the scene at their, parents and aunt’s grave. I 
have now finished my little narrative, and I hope, my chil- 
dren, that it has proved interesting to you, said Mrs. Wil- 
mington.” 

“Oh! mother,” said Emily, ‘‘ we have found you out, we 
have found you out; we have been thinking for some time, 
and now we are ‘sure who Emily and Mary are; Emily is 
yourself, and Mary is aunt Mary, and Mrs. Burnam is 
old aunt Carter that T have heard you and aunt Mary 
speak of.” 

“* You have guessed right, my children; and now I 
think as it is so late, we had better separate for the night, 
and another evening I will prevail upon your father to give 
you a story.” 

Thus the little party separated, and some other time we 
will relate Mr. W.’s story. ANNIE. 
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LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 
aND History or THE AmERICAN ReEvotution.—No. 13. 


1776. Evacuation of Boston—Declaration of Independence. 


Great discontent prevailed in England, on account of 
the continuance of the war with America; and the min- 
isters were severely censured for not either coming to an 
accommodation, or prosecuting the war more vigorously. 
The discussions between the Whigs and Tories, were very 
bitter and acrimonious. To add to their discontent, news 


~was received from Newfoundland, that Congress having 


prohibited the transportation of provisions to the fisheries, 
the fishermen were obliged to abandon them, or starve; 
but before they had embarked, the sea rose suddenly more 
than thirty feet above its common level, and destroyed. 
more than one hundred fishing barks with. their crews. 
Petitions against the war came in from all parts; but the 
ministers were not to be shaken; and though the war was 
so unpopular that they could not enlist soldiers enough to 
carry it on in England, they resolved to hire foreign mer- 
cenaries. They first applied to Russia, but being denied, 
they turned to the German States; but they likewise, ex- 
cept Zeland and Utrecht refused. They succeeded bet- 
ter with Hesse and Hanover. But this measure greatly 
increased the general dissatisfaction. 

Parliament assembled, and the King in,his speech, after 
berating the Americans, and accusing them of aiming at 
independence, declared his determination to employ all 
the forces of the kingdom to put a stop to these disorders. 
The ministers brought in a bill to prohibit all commerce 
with the colonies; declaring American property, wherever 
found, to be a lawful prize; that men taken in American 
ships should be compelled to serve as common sailors on 
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board those of England; and appointing two commission- 
ers authorized to grant pardons to those who should return 
to their allegiance, and exempt them from the operation 
of these laws. This bill was opposed with great vehe- 
mence by the Whigs; but it passed by a great majority. 
These things occurred the latter part of 1775. 

While these things were going on, the American army 
were contemplating an attack upon Boston; but waiting 
for the water in the back bay to freeze, so that they could 
march over without passing the battery on the Neck. 
When the King’s speech arrived, the whole army mani- 
fested the utmost indignation, and burnt it in public. 
Washington now gave up all idea of reconciliation, and 
avowed himself in favor of independence. 

In order to occupy the attention of the British, batteries 
were erected at Covb’s Hill, Lechmere’s Point, Phipp’s 
Farm, and Lambsdam which opened a terrible fire upon 
the town, on the 2d of March, that kept the garrison in- 
cessantly employed in putting out the fires. This was 
continued. In the evening of the 4th of March, the 
Americans proceeded in profound silence to Dorchester 
Heights, where they arrived without being perceived by 
the British, the wind blowingaway from the town, so that 
their movements were not heard. By 10 o’clock at night, 
they had built two forts, sufficient towsecure them from the 
enemy’s fire. When morning came, the British perceived | 
with surprise these fortifications. The English Admiral 
declared, that unless they were dislodged, he could notre- 
main inthe harbor with safety. Gen. Howe determined to 
attack these forts; and Washington, perceiving his design, 
perfected the entrenchments, and assembled the militia 
from all the neighboring towns. He likewise chose 
4000 men to be ready, in case the British should be rout- 
ed, to attack the town. Cul. Mifflin also prepared a great 
number of hogsheads and barrels, half filled with sand and 
stones, to roll down upon the British as they approached. 
Gen. Howe sent a body of troops by water, to be landed 
on the flats, near the point opposite Castle Island ; but 
the wind was eontrary, and they could not land. During 
the fullowing night, a tempest arose, and the next morning 
the sea was greatly agitated. A violent rain came on. 
Thus Providence favored the Americans; and they im- 
proved the delay, in erecting a third fort. And finally, 
Gen. Howe abandoned the idea of an attack, and resolved 
to evacuate the town. But this was a matter of no little 
difficulty, for he had scarcely vessels enough to carry away 
his troops, and was at a loss where to go. - To save the 
town from destruction, he was allowed to depart without 
being molested. They left behind a great quantity of ar- 
tillery and munitions of war. The Americans entered on 
the other side as they departed ; and the next day Wash- 
ington entered in triumph, and was received in the most 
enthusiastic manner, by the inhabitants, who for more 
than sixteen months, had endured hunger, thirst, cold and 
the outrages of an insolent soldiery, who regarded them 
as rebels. The joy of this event was felt with enthusiasm 
by all the Confederation; and Congress ordered a gold 
medal to be presented to Gen. Washington in commem- 
oration of it. 

Nearly a thousand tories went away with the British 
troops, and their property was confiscated, sold at auction, 
and the money appropriated to public use. Those who 
remained were prosecuted, declared traitors, and their 
property also confiscated. Immediate measures were tak- 
en to fortify the town. 

Not knowing which way the British would go, Gen. 
Washington sent word to the commanding officer at New 
York, and also sent him a reinforcement; and Washing- 
ton himself followed soon after, and arrived there the 13th 
of April. But the British army, being in a feeble condi- 
tion, went to Halifax to recruit. 

In North Carolina, Gov. Martin having taken refuge on 
board a British vessel, continually excited the Tories to 
action, expecting the arrival of the royal forces from Eng- 
land. A force wos collected by Capt. McDonald, and op- 
posed by the patriots under Gen. Moore, by whom they 
were completely routed. Gov. Dunmore of Virginia, could 
find no place to land, and want of provisions and the 
great number on board his vessels, bred disease. The 
winds drove some of his ships ashore, and the men were 
seized and treated astraitors. He therefore burnt part of 
his vessels, and sought refuge with the remnant of his 
miserable company in the West Indies. 

Congress turned their attention to vessels of war, and 
this year they had a fleet of 18 frigates and 13 gun-boats. 
Ezekiel Hopkins, Captain general ofthe fleet, made a de- 
scent upon the Bahama Islands, where, at Providence he 
‘seized a considerable quantity of powder and arms. Fre- 
quent engagements also took place between the American 
and British ships, on the coast of Massachusetts, in one of 
which ‘Captain Mugford captured a transport laden with 
arms and military stores, 

For want of sufficient reinforcement, the exhibition to 
Canada proved unsuccessful. Spirited attacks were made 
on Quebec; but the forces were insufficient to take the 
city, and the day before the arrival of the reinforcement 
from England, our little army retreated towards Montreal. 
After many skirmishes, Gen. Sullivan, who had taken 
the command, fell back with his little army to Crown 
Point. The Americans, however, retained possession of 
Lake Champlain, all the batteaux.of the English having 
been burnt. 

The squadron of Admiral Parker arrived at Cape Fear 
about the beginning of May, with many land troops, and 

with Generals Cornwallis, Vaughn and others; and the 
first thing determined on was to attack the city of Charles- 
ton in South Carolina. But the inhabitants had neglect- 


ed nothing to secure the defence of their capital ; and 
the contrary winds that had retarded the passage of the 
fleet beyond all calculation, gave them ample time. They 
had fortified Sullivan’s Island, six miles below the city, 
which so commands the channel that ships could not sail 
up tothe city without passing under the guns of the fort. 
This fort was made of wood called Palmetto, which was 
so soft and spungy that balls would lodge in it, without 
splitting it. The militia were called in haste to the de- 
fence of the city, and in a few days the garrison consisted 
of 6000 men. All the inhabitants were armed, and even 
the slaves Jabored on the fortifications. The Americans 
were commanded by Gen. Lee, and the fort on Sullivan's 
Island by William Moultrie, for whom it wasnamed. Gen. 
Clinton who commanded the British, sent a summons to 
the city to surrender, offering pardon to all who would 
lay down their arms; but it produced no effect. They 
began their attacks on Fort Moultrie, on the morning of 
the 28th of June, firing canon and bombs from eight large 
ships, and a bomb ketch; and a brisk cannonade was 
kept up between the fort and the ships, till 7 o’clock in 
the evening; when the British found their ships so disa- 
bled, that they abandoned the enterprize. ‘Their ships 
were much shattered, and they lost many men, among 
them Capt. Morris, and Campbell, the late Governor of the 
province. Admiral Parker himself also received a severe 
wound. They retired during the night, and a few days 
after, made sail for New York. The loss on our side was 
small, The fort was scarcely injured. The result of this 
battle placed South Carolina at present in a state of se- 
curity. 

At this time, there was much difference of opinion 
among the Americans, on the question whether they should 
still hope for reconciliation with Great Britain, or set up 
for independence. The matter was the subject of earn- 
est discussion, in all circles. The leading minds of the 
nation, saw no rational hope of any reconciliation, but 
absolute submission to arbitrary power; still, many were 
strongly attached to the mother country, and hoped even 
against hope. Things had been gradually tending how- 
ever, for some time, to independence; and the organiza- 
tion of state governments had prepared the way for it. 
The matter was fully and earnestly discussed in the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and all the delegates to Congress but 
those of Pennsylvania and Maryland, came instructed to 
vote for independence. But the people assembled in con- 
ventions, in these provinces, and instructed their repre- 
sentatives also to go for it. ‘The matter was earnestly dis- 
cussed in Congress; and on the 4th of July, 1776, on the 
report of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Roger Sher- 
man and Philip Livingston, the thirteen confederate colo- 
nies, by unanimous vote of Congress, dissolved. their al- 
legiance tothe British crown, and declared themselves 
free and independent, under the name of the United 
States of America, The declaration was signed by all the 
members; and on the 8th of July, independence was pro- 
claimed in Philadelphia, with great solemnity, amid the 
firing of artillery, the ringing of bells, and other demon- 
strations of joy. On the Hlth, the declaration was read 
to the army in New York, by which it was received with 
universal acclamation. The statue of George III, which 
had been erected in 1770, was taken down, dragged 
through the streets, and afterwards melted into musket 
balls. The rejoicing was similar at Baltimore, where the 
effigy of the king was publicly burnt. In Virginia, the 
exultation knew no bounds. In Bostou, the declaration 
was read from the balcony of the Old State House, in 
presence of all the authorities, civil and military, and an 
immense concourse of people, in the midst of the ringing 
of bells, and firing of canon and musketry; and King 
Street now took the name of State Strect. The public 
authorities and principal inhabitants partook of a public 
dinner in the council chamber; and in the evening, all 
the ensigns of royalty, lions, sceptres, or crowns, where- 
ever found, were brought together and burned in State 
street. Thus the sun of Royalty was set, and the last 
shadow of a King disappeared from the horizon. N. 


FROM WASHINGTON’S ORDERLY BOOK. 


August 3, 1776.—‘ That the troops may have an op- 
portunity of attending public worship, as well as to take 
some rest after the great fatigue they have gone through, 
the General in future, excuses them from fatigue duty on 
Sundays, except at the ship-yards, or on special occasions, 
until further orders, The General is sorry to be inform- 
ed, that the foolish and wicked practice of profane cur- 
sing and swearing, a vice heretofore little known in an 
American army, is growing into fashion; he hopes the 
officers will, by example as well as influence, endeavor to 
check it, and that both they and the men will reflect, that 
we can have but little hope of the blessing of Heaven on 
our arms, if we insult Him by our impiety and folly ; ad- 
ded to this, itis a vice so mean and low, without any 


temptation, that every man of sense and character detests 
and despises it.” 
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MARY TAPPAN DWIGHT. 
I donot doubt that many of the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion, are interested in Missionary stories, and love 
to read of what is done for the salvation of poor children, 





who do not know the only Saviour. Will some of these 


little readers attend to me while I tell them a missions, 
story It is not, however, the story of a heathen chijj 
but the story ofa missionary’s daughter, whom it Please 
God to take from this world before she was seven year 
old, and whom we hope he has received into his ons 
blessed presence. . 

Mary Tappan Dwight,was born in the distant city of Go, 
stantinople, in the year 1840. Her mental powers we, 
very early developed, and from her youngest days the 
manifested a sweet and loving disposition, which mai. 
her the cherished darling of her father’s house. Indee 
she won her way to the hearts of all who knew her, g 
was beautiful in person, but it was the gentleness of her 
disposition which gained for her the love of all around her 
God’s “‘ first command with promise,” she,most consciep, 
tiously kept, and her bereaved parents have often made the 
remark since her death, that they could not remem} 
an instance of wilful disobedience during her whole jig 
She early learned to read, and this soon became her chief 
delight. She would often steal away from her little play 
mates, and seat herself in some quiet corner with her bog 
Indeed, it became necessary to devise very attractiy 
amusements, to draw her away from this, lest the activi, 
of her mind should injure her bodily health. She to 
delight in God’s holy word, which she daily read with be 
mother, and in reading the historical parts of the Old T. 
tament, she sometimes laughed aloud with delight, at see 
ing how God defeated the plans of his enemies, or rescue; 
his own people from impending danger. 'The books whic 
she read, were such as were designed for far maturg 
years. Before she was six years old, when her own le 
sons in school were finished, she would borrow the boo 
which the older scholars were studying and employ hi 
leisure time in perusing them, and then go home, and te 
her mother what she had read. She dearly loved to} 
taught in any way. ‘‘ Mamma, will you talk with me; 
was her daily request to her mother, when she found hg 
seated with her needle, and ready to attend to her,. 4 
a delightful task her mother found it, to pour instruct 
into that expanding mind. During the last months ofl 
life, she became greatly interested in the study of botan 
from hearing the older scholars in school reciting it, a 
she had drawn from her mother a promise to teach he 
during the approaching vacation. But ere that time 
rived, little Mary was enjoying the flowers which bloc 
in the Paradise of God. The last two months of her |i 
Mary spent in the country, and to her it was unspeakab| 
delightful to get out of the confinement of the city, a 
find herself free among the beauties of nature. Whe 
she looked out on the flowers in the little garden, attac 
ed tothe house in which she was to live, and upon 
green hills and shady trees, and the beautiful Bosphon 
she seemed almost wild with delight, and exclaimed, “0 
mama, it is so, so beautiful here, [ never want to go bad 
to town to live.’ Little did she think she should not g 
back till she was carried to her grave. Little Mary’sga 
tleness and kindness seemed to increase during the| 
months of her life. She most sweetly received any 
proof which was given her, and she said, ** Mama,I wi 
try to correct all my faults.” She had an infant sister,o 
whom she bestowed the tendergst love, and formed m 
plans for teaching this little one, and taking care ofh 
when she should be older. She was a very affection 
daughter. When her father returned home at night, we 
ry and care worn, she always ran to meet him, and whe 
he was seated, would climb on his knee, aud throwi 
her arms around his neck, with her tender caresses wo 
beguile him of his cares, 

‘The disease which terminated Mary’s life was inf 
mation of the brain. After a few days illness, almost) 
fore her watchful parents had begun to apprehend dange 
she sunk into a most alarming state of stupor. Butt 
the blessing of Gud on the remedies used, and as itis! 
lieved in answer to many prayers, the cloud was remove 
from her mind ; for a few days she had her reason perlee 
fectly. The last five days of her life her mind againw 
dered, though she was always able to give intelligent 
swers to questions. At the commencement of her illnes 
she manifested a little impatience. Her father gently 
proved her, and she was referred to the example of M 
Lothrop, whose memoir she was never tired of readil 
After that, though her sufferings continually increased, 
were borne with the greatest patience. She was extrem 
ly sensitive to sound, and the most perfect quiet was# 
solutely necessary to her. On this account no atlem 
was made to draw out the state of her mind, but she¥ 
untarily made such remarks as these: ‘*I wantto 4 
and go to Christ” —‘I want to go to Christ ”—‘ Ch 
will receive me.’’ Before her illness, she had often sp 
en about praying with the heart, a subject to which 
attention had been directed by her kind teacher. J 
before her last sickness commenced, she had again a8 
her mother toexplain to her how she should know that 
prayed with her heart, and with the explanation then g 
she seemed quite satisfied and delighted. It is beli¢ 
she did pray with the heart, while under the pressut 
disease, which did not permit her to have much com 
ion with the friends around her. She always manifd! 
pleasure when her father or mother proposed to pray 
her, and would herself at times request it; even” 
her mind was wandering, and she was restless and 
ing, she would lie quiet and silent, when any one prop 
praying with her. 

In answer to questions, she often asserted her 0% 
the Saviour, and her desire to go and be with him 
last day of her life, she said she loved her father and ™ 
er, but she loved Jesus more, and she wished tug? 
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h him. That morning she sent her parting love to 
distant brother, and imprinted her last kisses on the lips 
wher parents and brothers. As her end drew near, a 
gw friends assembled to witness her departure. Her soul 
23 repeatedly commended to the gracious Saviour in 
ayer, by her afflicted father, and a missionary brother, 
yho was present. The last struggle was protracted, but 
got severe, and at eleven o’clock, July 5th, 1847, she fell 
weep, aged 6 years and ten months. It cannot be 
joubted that Jesus, the friend of sinners, the friend of little 
gildren, to whom this dear child wished to go, did re- 
give her precious soul to himself. In a missionary circle 
ga foreign land, if one member suffers, all the members 
wfer with it, and in the large missionary band in Con- 
gantinople and its vicinity, there was not one who did not 
jand pray earnestly fo. little Mary. ‘These many pray- 
us were not lost, fur though God did not see best to re- 
ore her body to health, it is believed he did more, that 
fs, give her eternal life. 
Mary had four brothers by whom she was gréatly be- 
loved, and many little friends, who were sorry to part 
ith her—and her parents found it hard to give up so sweet 
child ; still God was not unjust or unkind in taking her 
way 80 early. Was it not a blessed thing to her to 
wake from her bed of suffering, amidst all the joys of 
aven ? D. 
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THE COCHINEAL. 


BY DR. MALAN. 
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oy he Translated from the French for the Youth's Companion. 
ret Iwas busy in the same room with my son, a child of 
Ah da enyears. He turned towards me, showing me a little 
und heme’ which was making its way over a leaf of paper. 
1 Ang The Child. Look, papa! See this insect! How 
traction! it is! how it moves its legs How skilfully God has 


ade this darling little animal. 


8 Of MEE The Father. It is a Cochineal. 











Wait; I will go and 


tn { the miscroscope, and we shall see many other things. 
g (. Go quick then, or he will run away. 

each he : . 

dene I placed the insect between two glasses, which pre- 


ated it from changing its place, but without depriving 
of the power of moving its head and limbs. 

To the natural eye, there appeared nothing remarkable 
bout it. ‘The color of the back was brown, enamelled 
it) white and black points; the lower part of the body 
w grey, and of a single shade. 

But as soon as I had placed it in the focus of the mi- 
wscope, I was seized with admiration. This back, 
hich had seemed so little worthy of observation, present- 
ithe richest and most agreeable symmetry which the 
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4 sy e could behold. 

ary’sge This brown color, to the naked eye so common, seen 
g the | rough the lenses, was an assemblage of feathers or 
i any ales of the same size, of the same form, polished, shining, 
ma, 1 vient, and arranged in the most exact order, more so 


an the tiles of the most carefully built roof. 


sister, 0 The white spots which I had at first taken for dust, 





med m nC 

are of qe’? Compartments similar to a chess-board, all perfectly 
Tections d exactly measured, the design of which was formed by 
ight, we ales of a dazzling whiteness, framed in a border of two 
ond i three rows of the same scales, of a shining and blueish 
“throwiamm’ck- A black line divided the back lengthwise, in two 
ages WO yal and exactly symmetrical parts. 

“How great is the Lord!” cried I. ‘How wonder- 
as inf lly wise and powerful! Who would have believed that 
almost ae’? Vas, Upon an insect which so often passes unregard- 
nd dang 8° Many beauties, such richness, such a profusion of 
r. Butt aoe equally perfect. Oh! how wonderful are the 

a cal avs of God.”? 
bce The child wes impatient to judge for himself. He ap- 
on perlee tached the instrument, and looked through it a few mo- 
again W uts without speaking ; then raising his head, he fixed 
elligent mm ‘JCS Upon me, with an expression of the greatest sur- 





se and admiration. 








wpe C. Oh, papa, that is beautiful! how beautiful it is! re- 
le of M ttedhe, clasping his hands. How powerful is the good 
of reading’! A litle animal lke this, which seems to be noth- 
creased, Ee “Md he has given it such adress! Did you see its 





ales, its neck, its head, with the horns which it moves 
Mwhich are so shining? Are they not like polished 
i, or rather like glass? And it moves and crawls 





as extrem 
jet was a 







no atiem ' ; Ali lage 
but she amet all the time without ‘injury. How beautiful it is! 
want to d Ow beautiful ! 





: Yes, dear child, it is truly as affecting as admirable. 
C. When we think that the great God of heaven, the 
etnal himself, has formed this little animal, and that it 
He who hath given it life. 
F. Well, my dear child, since our good Father in heav- 
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again as : : 

row that Mm 80 great, so powerful, so wise; since he takes such 
n then gimme of so small an insect, which can hide itself in a 
"jg beliotm< dust, think what care he takes of us, his children ; 
, pressur Gam whom he has so loved, that to save us from eternal 
ch com th, he gave his only and beloved Son to die. 
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a 
sd also of more value than this insect; and since this 
ss and Wt lle animal has received and is receiving every day aid 
yne prop m God himself, his life and his rich and beautiful cloth- 








1 her orem Ty to feed and clothe us. 


h him 
er and m 









what God can do, and how good and powerful he is? 





» Yes, as the good Saviour said. ‘‘ His children are 
more value than many sparrows (Matt. 10: 31;) They 


git is very certain that God will give us all that is nec- 
Say, dear papa, are we not 
) happy io having seen this insect, since it has shown 


us know and feel his greatness and his infinite wisdom. 
He is especially kind in filling our hearts with confidence 
in him, and a certainty that he takes care of us, that he 
sees us, watches over us, and preserves us. 
I turned then the object-glass of the microscope, that I 
might examine the cochineal on the other side. There 
was the same beauty, the same perfection. Its three pair 
of legs, placed and disposed in such a manner as to keep 
the whole body in equilibrium, and to facilitate all its mo- 
tions and all its sensations, were covered, half of their 
length, with several rows of scales, of the same form with 
those of the back, but smaller and apparently more flexi- 
ble. 
There were no scales towards the joints; and the legs 
were united to the body with such precision, such art, that 
I could not, even by the strongest Jens, discover the slight- 
est defect. These limbs, so delicate, so frail, moved with- 
out jarring, and with astonishing precision. 
“What life is in thislittle machine,” cried f again. ‘‘ What 
a will! what perseverance in action for a being so insig- 
nificant! What a wonder is one of its legs! Where is 
the skilful workman, where isthe mechanician among men, 
who could imitate, however clumsily, the least of these 
joints. Especially where is the man, even the most pow- 
erful one on earth, who could give to this little animal, this 
motion and this will which it still displays.” 
C. Some say all this is made by chance. Is that pos- 
sible, papa ? 
F’. My dear child, there isno chance. ll that exists 
was made by the Lord. He alone is the Creator and Pre- 
server of all. ‘Those who would say that this cochineal 
was mude by chance, would plainly prove that they had 
never examined it, and had never seen in it the mighty 
hand of God. , 
C. Explain to me, papa, the meaning of those who say 
that Nature creates animals, plants, and men also. 
_ £. Those who speak thus, are usually irreligious or very 
ignorant people, who, instead of giving God the glory, and 
blessing him as the Creator and Preserver, often seek to 
banish his name from their conversation and their writings 
—and therefore say that Nature has made this or that; in- 
stead of saying God or the Lord has made these things. 
C. Then it is God who has made everything. 
F. Yes, everything. ; 
C. That is very true; God has made uslive and watch- 
es over us every moment; and as no one thinks of it, no 
one speaks of it. Why is this so, papa? ' 
F. My little friend, it is because the heart is naturally 
far from God, and does not love God. Sin is the cause 
of this; it alienates our hearts from our Creator, our Fa- 
ther. Then we no longer wish to acknowledge that it is 
He who has given us being, who watches over us, sup- 
plies all our wants, and procures us all our enjoyments. 
C. There are then very few persons who love God 
and confide in him? 
F. It is only the children of God who love Him, who 
find their pleasure in praising and blessing Him, and who 
confide sincerely, and with all their hearts in His power- 
ful goodness. Yes, my child, until one becomes a true 
Christian, that is to say, has his heart renewed, changed 
by the spirit of God, he is like this little animal. He re- 
ceives from God life, motion, nourishment, clothing and 
all things, but never thinks of Him; never thanks the giv- 
er of all these blessings. 
C. It seems to me, dear papa, that such are not as good 
as this little animal, because at least it does nothing con- 
trary tothe will of God, while in sinning against him, we 
show ourselves stubborn, proud and ungrateful. 
F. You are right, dear child. Yes, the sinner is worse 
than this little animal. We are then very happy in that 
Jesus who has redeemed us from sin, and that in his word 
he has trught us all the love of our Creator toward us. 
C. Oh, yes! now we know that God is our father, and 
that he loves us. I am very sure that he takes care of 
me, since he has given his Son to save me. What a good 
Father! What a benevolent Savior ! 
F’. Love the Saviour then, dear child! Love him as 
much as you can love him, and remember always these 
words of the apostle Paul ; ‘‘ He who spared not his own 
Son, but freely delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not also freely give us all things.” (Rom.8: 31.) Re- 
member then the cochineal, which you have seen so beau- 
tiful and so wonderfully wrought by the hand of God, and 
seek first and with confidence, the blessing of this God, 
who is all powerful, all wise, and all good, and who is now, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, your Father in heaven, who 
will never forget you. 
My son thanked me, and after having liberated the in- 
sect, the child placed it on a piece of paper, to look at 
it at his leisure; then I heard him say to the cochineal, 
“* Poor little insect! you donot know yourself how beau- 
tiful you are, nor who is the good God who hath made you! 
But I know it, and I thank God for it.” 
“* Go, little cochineal,” added he, placing it on a vine- 
leaf without the window. ‘ Live on. You have taught 
me without knowing it, many things, and very good 
things! Adieu! adieu !” 








Learning. 








THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when dis- 
mounting to gather a plant in the hedge, his horse got 
loose, and galloped away before him. He followed, call- 





ed tu go® 





F. Yes, my child; it is great goodness in God, to make 


set off again. 


At length a little boy in the neighboring 
field, seeing the affair, ran across where the road made a 
turn, and getting before the horse, took him by the bridle, 
and held him till his owner came up. 

Mr. L. looked at the boy, and adinired his ruddy, cheer- 
fulcountenance. Thank you, my good Jad! (said he,) 
you have caught my horse very cleverly. What shall I 
give you for ‘your trouble? (putting his hand into his 
pocket.) 

Boy. I want nothing, sir. 

Mr. L. Don’t you? So much the better for you. Few 
men can say as much. But pray, what were you doing 
in the field? 

B. | was rooting up weeds, and tending the sheep that 
are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the crows from 
the corn. 

Mr. L. And do you like this employment ? 

B. Yes sir, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. L. But had you not rather play ? 

B. This is not hard work ; it is almost as good as play. 
Mr. L. Who sent you to work ? ‘ 

B. My father, sir. 

Mr. L. Where does he live? 

B. Just by, among the trees, there, sir. 

Mr. L. What is his name? 

B. Thomas Hurdle, sir. 

Mr. L. And what is yours? 

B. Peter, sir. 

Mr, L. How old are you? 

B. I shall be eight at Michaelmas. 

Mr. L. How long have you been out in this field? 

B. Ever since six in the morning, sir. 

Mr. L. And are you not hungry? 

B. Yes, sir, I shall go to my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. lf you had sixpence now, what would you do 
with it. 

B. 1 don’t know, I never had so much in my life. 

Mr. L. Have you any play-things? 

B. Play-things! what are they ? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops and 
wooden horses. 

B. Nosir; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick in 
the cold weather, and we set traps for birds; and thea I 
have a jumping pole and a pair of stilts to walk through 
the dirt with; and I had a hoop, but it is broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing else ? 

B. No. Ihave hardly time for those ; for I always ride 
the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, and run to 
the town on errands, and that is as good as play, you know. 
Mr. L. Well, but you could buy apples or gingerbread 
> at the town, I suppose if you had money. 

B. Oh, I can get apples at home; and as for ginger- 
bread, I don’t mind it much, for my mammy gives me a 
piece of pie, now and then, and that is as good. 

Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

B. I have one—here it is—brother Tom gave it me. 

* Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes—don’t you want a 
better pair ? 

B. I have abetter pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let in water. 

B. Oh, I don’t care for tha. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn too. 

B. I have a better hat at home, but I had as lief have 
none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. L. Whatdo you do when it rains? 

B. If it rains very hard I get under the fence till it’s 
over. " 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry, before 
it is time to go home? 

B. I sometimes eat a raw turnip. 

Mr. L. But if there are none? 

B. Then I do as well as I can; I work on and never 
think of it. 

Mr. B. Are you not dry, sometimes, this hot weather? 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. £ 

Mr. B. Why, my little fellow, you are qu 
pher? 

B. Sir. 

Mr.L. I say you are a philosopher, but I am sure you 
do not know what it means. 

B. No, sir—no harm I hope. 

Mr. L. No, no. Well, my boy, you seem to want noth- 
ing at all, so [ shall not give you money to make you 
want any thing. But were you ever at school? 

B. No sir, but father says I shail go after harvest. 

Mr. L. You will want books then. 

B. Yes sir, the boys have all a Spelling book, and a 
Testament, and Easy Lessons. 

Mr. L. Well then, I will give you them—tell your fa- 
ther so, and that it is because I thought you a very good, 
contented boy. So, now, go to your sheep again. 

B. I will, sir, Thank you. 

Mr. L. Good bye, Peter. 

B. Good bye, sir. 


A BEAUTIFUL MORAL. 


A boy on perceiving a butterfly, was so much smitten 
with its gaudy colors, that he pursued it from flower to 
flower with indefatigable zeal ; at first he attempted to sur- 
prise it among the leaves of a rose—then he endeavored 
to cover it with his hat, as it was feeding on a daisy, now 
he hoped to secure it as it reveled on a sprig of myrtle, 
and now grew sure of his prize on perceiving it to loiter 
on a bed of violets; but the fickle fly still eluded his at- 
tempts. At last, observing it half buried in the cup of a 
tulip, he rushed forward, and snatching at the object of 
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ing the horse by name, which stopped, but on his approach 
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his pursuit with violence, it was crushed to pieces. ‘The| we ougtt to ar no, had been the means of ruin to thousands THE LOVE OF A CHILD FOR THE BIBLE. 
dying insect, perceiving the boy chagrined at his disap-| Pon Wiousands. : The Duke of Hamilton, from a child, was remarkably ser; 
pelenne, addressed him in the following words :— aban bee A rs how you me SS a and took delight in reading his Bible. ‘When he was abou na 
“ Behold, now the end of thy unprofitable solicitude ; y oy Ao 5 years old, and playing about the room, the Duchess told Lady ¢ 
and learn, for the benefit of thy future life, that pleasure, . E. a relation, that she said to him, “ Come, write me a few verse, 
: ry: “ : FAITH OF AN INDIAN MOTHER. andI will give youacrown.” Hesat down, and took 
like a painted butterfly, may serve to amuse thee in the soe : Pi j Mb took pen ang 
areait : bet if euleosed with too much ardor, will perish Ifa mother lost her babe, she would cover it with bark, and | paper, and ina few minutes produced the following lines; 
P h ’ A , envelope it anxiously in the softest beaver-skins; at the burial As o’er the sea-beat shore I took my way, 
in thy grasp. place, she would put by its side its cradle, its beads, its rattles; I met an aged man who bid me stay ; — 
— —— and, as a last service of maternal love, would draw milk from her “ Be wise,” said he, “and mark the path you go: 
° ° bosom ina cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant This leads to heaven, and that to hell below, NO. 
Editorial. might still find nourishment on its solitary journey to the land of The way to life is difficult and steep; 
7 te eee shades, Yet the new-born babe would be buried; not as usual, The broad and easy leads you to the deep.” << 
x ae on a scaffuld, but by the way-side, so that its spirit might se- castles 
THE MOSS ROSE. cretly steal into the bosom of some passing matron, and be borne Who fear not God in youthful days PUBL! 
again under happier auspices. On burying her daughter, the 


David Hall had procured a moss rose, which he planted in 
his garden, and took great care of it. It did not bloom during 
the first season, but it made a vigorous growth. In the fall it 
was a large bush. “Father,” said Daniel, one day as they were 
standing beside the bush, “do you not think that my rosebush 
will have a great many roses upon it next year ?” 

“ Yes, if it lives through the winter, it will probably bloom.” 

“Tt ought to have a great many roses to pay me for the care 
I have given it. Selden Harvey has a yellow rose that he has 
taken great pains with, for two years, and it has not bloomed yet. 
I told him that I would not try it but one year more, and then 
if it did not bloom, I would pull it up and throw it away.” 

“ What if parents were to pursue the course you propose, 
with their boys?” 

“ What course, sir, pull them up and throw them away ?” 

“You.” 

“ What a singular idea! What does father mean ?” 

“ Parents often take a great deal of pains with their children, 
do they not ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“And for what reason ?” 

“That they may be happy.” 

“ Rather that they may be good, when they will be happy as 
a matter of course. Parents take great pains to forin habits of 
right thinking and acting onthe part of their children; but 
they often fail to accomplish what they aim at. If they were to 
deal with them as you advised Selden to deal with his barren 
rose, a great many children would have rather hard times, | 
fear.” 

David remained in the garden for some time after his father 
had left him. He gave himself to reflection. He considered 
what his parents had done for him, what pains they had taken 
for his mental and moral improvement, and he asked himself 
whether the expected effects had fullowed. He was a very good 
scholar. So far as his studies were concerned, he had per- 
haps equalled his parents expectations and hopes. ow was it 
in regard to the improvement of his heart? He was constrained 
to confess that here their effurts had not been successful. He 
was like the rose which had not bloomed, notwithstanding all 
the culture it had received, His parents had taken great pains 
with him, to cause him to govern his temper, and yet it was not 
under his control. His parents had labored to teach him the 
way of salvation, and to lead him to become a Christian; still he 
was an impenitent sinner. How is it with you, my reader? 
Have you repaid the care of your parents, by becoming what 
they desire you to become ? 

David resolved, before he left the garden that the culture be- 
stowed upon him by his parents should no longer be in vain. 
Though he did not make up his mind to seek to become a Chris- 
tian, yet he was resolved in many things to put their counsels in 
practice. Especially did he resolve that he would form habits 
of strict adherence to truth, and secure the mastery over his 
temper. 

It is easy to resolve to do well; but not so easy to do well. 
But David kept on trying, and thus succeeded in a good degree 
in forming the desired habits. 

About a year after the conversation above recorded, he went 
into his garden one day, and found a cow there. Some one 
had carelessly left the gate open, and she had come in, and had 
amused herself by twisting her horns about in the moss rose 
bush. She thus nearly ruined it. When David saw it, he was 
for a moment very angry with the cow, and seized a stone to 
throw at her; but in a moment he recollected that it was in con- 
nection with that bush that he had been led to form the resolu- 
tion to govern his temper, which resolution he had ina good de- 
gree succeeded in keeping. He checked himself, set down by 
the rose, and gazed at it, until he became quite cool, and then 

drove the cow out very gently. The happiness he felt in the 
consciousness of having governed his temper, was more than 
sufficient to compensate for the loss of the rose. Some of our 
highest p\easures are those resulting from self-conquest. J. a. 
































HE LITTLE WORDS. 

A little girl who had been at school not much less than a 
year, was very fond of reading to her mother, and her mother was 
always glad to hear her when sitting at herwork. But the little 
girl was apt to read very fast, and to leave out words, especially 
the little words of which she did not exactly see the importance. 
She would make little mistakes too, such as calling of, on; and 
for, from; and to, no. When her mother corrected her, and told 
her to read the sentence overagain, slowly, she would sometimes 
become fretful, and often said, “I can’t see the use of being so 
very particular about such little words.” Her mother soon con- 
vinced her that the smallest words were often of most conse- 
quence, and that saying no when we ought to say yes, or yes when 





Chippewa mother adds, not snow shoes, and beads, and mocas- 
sins only, but (sad en.blems of woman’s lot in the wilderness!) 
the carrying belt and the paddle. “I know my daughter will 
be restored to me,” she once said, as she clipped a lock of hair; 
* T shall discover her, for I shali take it with me,” alluding to 
the day she, too, with her carrying-belt and paddle, and the httle 
relic of her child, should pass through the grave to the dwelling 
place of her ancestors. [Bancroft’s History. 
—»~—— 


DYING SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 
“Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air ; 
His watchword at the gate of death, 
He enters heaven by prayer.” 


A Sunday scholar, who had patiently endured months of Jin- 
gering sickness, was conscious that her last hour had come. 
She wished to be raised in the bed, that she might exchange the 
farewell kiss, and give the parting counsel to the weeping friends 
who stood around her bed. “ Now, mother,” said she, “if you 
will lay me down on the pillow, I will say my prayers just as 
I used tosay them when | was a child.” After repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer, she said the little hymn that she had learned 
nearly eighteen years before,— 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 
After this she closed her eyes, and seemed to be ina quiet 
slumber. Her friends watched her breath as it grew shorter 
and shorter, and ina few moments her happy spirit had fled to 
that land, “ where the inhabitant shall never say, I am sick.” 
[S. S. Advocate. 


ee 


THE FAMILY OF THE LITTLES. 


A little sugar at the bottom ofa glass of intoxicating drink, 
tasted good to a little boy. From a little taste of the sugar he 
learned to love a little taste of the liquor. He grewup. The 
habits of a drunkard grew up with him. And at the age of thir- 
ty-five he had spent all his estate, wasted his health, ruined his 
character, lost his life, and, there is reason to fear, destroyed his 
ownsoul! Strange that a little sugar in the bottom of a glass 
should have produced such wide and dreadful ruin! O! these 
mischievous Littles ! [Youth’s Penny Gazette. 

_—_>——_ 


THE TRUMPETER AND HYENA. 


Dr. Spearman tells a curious story of a hyena, which was told 
him at the Cape of Good Hope. One night the soldiers hada 
feast near the Cape, when one of them, who was a trumpeter, 
drank so much that he could not stand up. His companions, 
not wanting him in the room with them, carried him out of doors, 
and laid him down by the side of the house, to get cool and so- 
ber. The trumpeter laid there, and went to sleep, when a hye- 
na came along, and thinking him dead, began to carry him away 
so as to make a meal of him, without being disturbed. It was 
some time before the man awoke, so as to know the danger of his 
situation. When he did so, he found himself on the back of the 
hyena, who was making off towards the mountain with him as 
fast as possible. Being horror-struck at finding himself in the 
power of the ferocious beast, his fear brought him to his senses, 
and seizing his trumpet, which hung about his neck, he sound- 
edanalarm. The beast, thinking he had only a dead man, was 
as much frightened at the sound of the trumpet, as the man was 
at his situation; so that, dropping his prey, they scampered 
away from each other as fast as possible. It is not probable 
on any other man but a trumpeter would have escaped so 
easily. 

—_~——_ 


THE POTENTATES AND THE PEASANT. 


When the allied army was in possession of Paris, it was no 
unusual thing for the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the 
King of Prussia to walk out incog. In one of these rambles they 
were accosted by a countryman of rather superior address, who 
asked them to pointout the way tothe Tuilleries, to which the 
reply was, that they were going that way, and should be glad of 
his company. The familiar tone of conversation of the Emperor 
Alexander soon brought out the stranger to converse, who 
after some time, asked to whom he had the pleasure of talking, 
and the answer was, “I am the Emperor of Russia.” This seem- 
ing to stagger his belief; he asked another, “ And pray, who are 
you, sir?” “Tam the Emperor of Austria!” Another, “ And 
you, sir?” “Iam the King of Prussia!” This seeming the 
climax of absurdity, he burst out into a loud laugh, and was go- 
ing away, when the Emperor of Russia begged he would tell 
them who he was. “Qh,” said he, “I am the Emperor of Chi- 
na!” and then walked quickly away, evidently under the im- 
pression that he was not to be outdone. [Courier de *l Europe. 

— 


SUNRISE. 

The man that misses sunrise loses the sweetest part of his ex- 
istence. I love to watch the first tear that glistens in the open- 
ing eye of morning—the silent song—the flower’s breath—the 
thrilling choir of the woodland minstrels, to which the modest 
brook trickles applause—these swelling out of the sweetest of 
Creation’s matins, seem to pour some glad and merry tale into 
delight’s ear, as if the world had dreamed a happy thing, and 
now smiled o’er the telling of it! 

——>———_ 


PARSING. 


“Willy,” said a doting _— at the breakfast table, to an 
abridged edition of himself who had just entered the grammar 


class at the High School ; “ Willy, my dear, will you pass the 
butter?” “Thertainly, thir—it ‘takes me to parthe anything. 
Butter is a common thubthantive, neuter gender, agreeith wit 


hot buckwheat cakes, and ith governed by thugar-houth molathes 
understood,” 











Will rarely find redeeming grace. 












































Poetry. 








Rango 
MY MOTHER. of the B 

A littlegirl, born in a wild part of Africa, was carried aw, pene 
captive to adistant place. Mr. Moffat rescued her, brought he the entra 
back to the missionary station, and placed her under Mrs, Mofygam [0¢ &"2 
care. She heard the Géspel and believed ; then she rememberegamm the city 
her mother. The love of Jesus had touched her heart, and joy Howard | 
to her mother followed. Mr. Moffat saw her crying very much snd desc 
and asked her why she cried, “Oh! my mother, my own d “So w 
mother!” she said, and stopped, and sobbed ss if her very heim. 

would break. What is the matter with your mother?” askqmm 852° 
Mr. Moffat. She held up the Gospel of Si. Luke, and answers °!! 15 5 
him, “ My mother will never see this book ; my mother will ne meadow, 
er hear the glid sound that I have heard; the light that and at th 
shone on me will never shine on her; she will never taste thimm lected SV 

love ofthe Saviour which I have tasted. My mother! oh! male sea 
mother!” ooden h 
Soon after this, Mr. Moffat was called to watch her dyin s ; 
pillow. She felt no fear, but one sorrow still hung heavily P apulat 
her heart; and the last words which the missionary heard frogmm® 80 2¥8 


atack. 
ow of tir 
sing to tt 
puing t 
pethaps h 
seless CC 
he town, 


her faltering lips, were, “My mother!” [Day Spring. 
A little captive in distress, 

Borne from her home away, 
She lives in later years to bless 

That well remembered day. 


For messengers have cross’d the sea 
With tidings from above, 


Of her immortal destiny, “The 
And of a Saviour’s love, js probab! 
New thoughts her new born soul employ ; Empire b 
She lives and breathes anew; junds ne! 
And yet that once untasted joy pothing i 
Creates new sorrows too. igners, ¢ 
For often as she weeps alone, by. The 
Her plaintive voice is heard— bip for | 
“Oh that my mother had but known ide these 
This soul-restoring word! ople, ¢ 
The light that on my path is shed arance 


Will never bless her eyes; 


| the ho 
The Sun that brightens o’er my head, 


ln 

On her will never rise. hen ¢ 

And when in one rejoicing song, Crows, 
My fancy seems to share, med. 


And joinsa glad and holy throng. 


“ 
My mother is not there.” Baga 
No voice can hush those sounds of woe city, 


In Afric’s distant wild; 
And sorrowing to her grave must go 
That broken-hearted child. 
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ENTRANCE TO A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Father in Heaven! my spirit ought 
Thy blessing to implore, 

Admitted where thy truths are taught, 
And pious hearts adore, 


Instruct my ignorance I pray, 
My wayward passions taine; 

From every folly guard my way, 
From every sin reclaiin. 


orquay. 
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BE 


Each task with pleasure may I learn, 


Each Scripture lesson prize, The ¢ 
And grant thy wisdom to discern mthe n 
Whate’er in darkness lies. heerful 




















Short is the time we here may pass, k, wh 
And life is transient too, he feeli 
Like the brief flow’ret of the grass, tildren 
Or like the morning dew. itle Je 
With trembling awe thy power I see, he fond 
Thy boundless mercy sing— lose by 
Few words become a child like me, vh i 
Before so great a King. fw joe 
Teach methy precepts to fulfil, ii 
To trust a Saviour’s love, nds ; 
To yield to thy most righteous will, “\ 
seek a home above. xy. 
a . Cast 
THE BABY. de 
Come here, my Gear boy, look at baby’s two hands, ary 
And the twolittle feet upon which baby stands, edi 
Two thumbs and eight fingers together make ten: tear 
Five toes on each foot—the same number again. ildren 
Two arms and two shoulders, two elbows, two wrist3; Donal 
Now bend up your knucles, make two little fists. ho had 
Two legs and two ancles, two knees and two hips: is tittle 
His fingers and toes have all nails on their tips. He, hi 
With his hands and hie feet he can run, walk or crawl, Suppo 
He can hop, jump and caper, or. play with his ball: ey liv. 
Take his hoop or his cart, and have a good race, Mowing 
And that will soon give him:a fine rosy face. donald 
Oh! what would my boy do without histwo hands? 
Or the two little feet upon which he now stands? msel 
They’re the kind gifts of God for uste enjoy : i to 
Then be thankful to him, my dear lithe boy. -{S-.S. A 





